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DISSERTATION 


4 ON THE 


H E uninterrupted Courſe of 
PFriendſhip that has always ſub- 
ſiſted between us, join'd to the 
SS] good Opinion you are pleaſed . 
to entertain of me, puts it out of my 
Power to diſobey your Commands: And 
I think I can't give you a ſtronger Proof 
of that Influence you have over me, than 
in complying to give you my Sentiments 
on the Mandrake of the Antients. But in 
the mean time I can't help accuſing you 
of an unfriendly Piece of Seyerity, in im- 
T. A2 poſing 
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poſing upon me a Task ſo unequal to my 

ſent Situation, in which I can neither 
"= Acceſs to Books, nor indeed enjoy 
that uninterrupted Freedom of Thou ght 
which the Intricacy of the Subject ſeems 
to require. However, as all Conſiderati- 
- + ons ought to give Place to that of Friend- 
'* © ſhip, I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy your Re- 


5 et: and if the Method in which I treat 


the Subject will afford you the leaſt Sa« 

tisfaction, I ſhall think my time very hap- . 
pily employ d. | 

The moſt antient Book now in the 
World is that of the Old Teftament, pre- 
ſerved by a particular Providence through 
a Series of Accidents by which Millions 
have periſhed ; and I believe it is owing 
to ſome whimſical Notions about the 
 Mandrakes of Reuben mention'd Gen. xxx. 
that ſo many abſurd and ridiculous O- 
pinions have been advanced at different 
times relating to this Plant. But as that 
| Hiſtory has given no Foundation upon 
which they could poſſibly build ſuch wild 
Conjectures, it would be unreaſonable as 
well as unjuſt to ſuſpect the Veracity of 
It. 
Miſtorians, relates this Hiſtory with a 
Candor, fo agreeable to that native Pu- 
rity which adorns his Writings, that it is 
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Moſes, the moſt excellent of all 


8 
| 


LT: 
impoſſible to conceive that he had the 
leaſt Deſign of impoſing upon Poſterity. 
—— If a Cheat or Impoſition of this kind 


had once got footing in the World, we 


ſhould have met with heavy Accuſations 
againſt him in all the Writings of Anti- 
quity; but the contrary is evident, as they 
all mention him, as a Writer of great 
Eminence and Veracity, a moſt famous 
Lawgiver, and an excellent Man. ＋ 

If we conſider how little we know of 
the Antiquities of thoſe Nations, who 
flouriſhed neareſt the Times in which 


Moſes wrote, it will appear no great Won- 


der that we are now perfectly ignorant of 


the Nature and Species of a Plant, whoſe 


original Name is hardly known. We 


have only ſome Fragments of the Chal- 


daic Philoſophy preſerved by different 


Writers, and their Botany, if it were {till 


extant, would in all Probability afford us 
no great Satisfaction. The Egyptian Lear- 


ning is that from which we might have 


expected the greateſt Aſſiſtance in deter- 
mining the preſent Enquiry. Antiquity 


The Author is not ignorant of what Longinas, 


Aion, &c. have ſaid, but as their Accuſations have 


been already fully anſwered by the moſt eminent Wri- 
ters, it is not worth while to regard them. 


= 
bo 


Men- 
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mentions their 6 with the utmoſt 
Veneration. Macrobius ſays, that they 
were the moſt learned People in the 
World, and calls them in one Place, Om- 


nium Phi loſopbiee Diiſciplinarum Parentes | 


(a), and in another Place, Solos omnium 
rerum divinarum * i (3). But that 
which raiſes in us the grandeſt Ideas of 
the Egyptian Literature, is that Teſtimony 
given of it in Scripture, where in order 
to diſplay the Wiſdom of Solomon, it is 
faid to have exceeded all the Wiſdom of the 
Children of the Ee 5 and all the Wiſdom 
of Egypt. (c) Tho theſe are ſufficient 
Teſtimonies of the Learning of this Peo- 
ple, it is evident that there is nothing of 
it remaining that in any degree comes up 
to thoſe Encomiums conferr'd upon it by 
the beſt Writers in Antiquity. —— We 
know nothing of their Theology till it 
was ſunk to the loweſt Degree of Stupi- 
dity, and render'd them juſtly the Jeſt 
and Contempt of all other Nations. Rome 
itſelf, the Seat of all Idolatry and Super- 
ſition, had ſo mean. an Opinion of their 
religious Rites and Ceremonies, that A. 
lexand. ab Alexandro tells us, the States 
had even prohibited their Introduction a- 


(a) In Somn. Scipion p. 74. (5) Saturnal. p. 222. 
ol 1 King. Ch. iv. ver. eg. 


mong 


11 
mong them ; (a) And | Juvenal, in order 
to diſplay the contemptible Opinion he 
had of their Wiſdom in paying Adora- 


tion to ſuch low Objects as Garlick and 


Onions, addreſſes them with this Satyri- 
cal Expreſſion: adn 


DO Sandas Gentis! quibus hac naſcuntur 


in hortis Numina.(b) £ 
Their Hieroglyphica! Learning, which 
has made ſo great Noiſe in the World, 
is the only, remaining Proof of that Sci- 
ence for which they were ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſh'd, The Learned Pierius has 
with great Diligence and Application en- 
deavour'd to vindicate the Importance of 


thoſe myſterious Repreſentations, and col- 


lected under their ſeveral Figures, all that 
the Egyptians meant to expreſs by them, 
but notwithſtanding all his Labour, it is 
greatly to be feared, that the utmoſt de- 
gree of their Probability amounts only to 
Conjecture. Pierius (c) accordingly takes 
Notice, that the Mandrake repreſented a- 
mong the Egyptians a ſleepy Perſon, and 
an amorous Potion. He alſo obſerves that 


it was uſed for the Hieroglyphick of Joy, 


and quotes Xenophon, who in his Sympo- 


(a) Genial Dierum, Lib. 2. p. 88. (3) Satyr. vi. 
te) De Sacris Egypt. Lit. Lib. 58. cap. 37, &c. 
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moſt univerſal Eſteem was their Know- 


Medicine, (a) which it is certain, they 


| Laertius ſays, raurag dubpimss Arg 


ploy d at Rome, in the time of Claudius, 


(8 8 
um makes Socrates fay, Vieun: non aliter 3 
Merori mederi, quam Mandragora homini- 5 
bus, letitiamque non aliter excitare, quam 4 


Olium inſberſum igni flammam. 
But that which gain'd the Egyptians the 
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ledge in Medicine. Manctbo ſays, that ſe- 4 
veral of their Kings were Phyſicians, and 6 
that the ſecond King of the firſt Dynaſty 
compoſed ſeveral Books of Anatomy.— 
Pliny aſcribes to them the Invention of 


knew long before the Grecian Efeulapius, | 


on whom that vain-glorious People have 'N 


conferr'd the Honour, and according to 
Cuſtom enroll'd him among the Number 
of their Gods. It is upon this Account 
that Lactantius very. juſtly cenſures the 
Greeks, when he ſays of Aiſculapius, Quid 
Fecit aliud divints. e Dignum, niſi 
quad Sanavit Hyppolytum? (b) Diogen. 


leTpo; elve (c 6 that all the Egyptians 
were Phyſicians; and Pliny tells us that 
the Phyſicians of that Nation were em- 


to cure a Diſeaſe which till then vas un- 


(a) Hitt. Nat. Lib. 29. cap. 2. (3) LaRt. de Falſ. 
* P. . Ed. Cant. (q In Vit. Platon. 


* known 
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known to the Romans. (c) He calls it 
the. Mentagra, from the manner of its 
Invaſion, and ſeems to be the ſame with 


the modern Tetter or Ring-worm. 

The Kings of Egypt were great En- 
couragers of Learning, but thoſe of the 
Ptolemean Race exceeded all their Prede- 
ceſſors in this Particular. — The Alex- 
andrian Library was a moſt magnificent 
Monument of their Affection for Letters, 
and if that moſt valuable Collection of 


Books had not been deſtroy'd by the Sa- 


racens, we had been by this time per- 
fectly acquainted with all the Learning 
in the World. — A Library conſiſting of 


700,000 Volumes muſt have contained 


all the Writings which were then extant ; 
and with them we have loſt that Light 
into Antiquity, which would have deter- 
mined not only this, but many other 
Difficulties, which it is likely we ſhall 
ever be unable to unfold. 
ligions Zeal of this barbarous illiterate 
People has done irreparable Injury to the 


Republick of Letters. It has render'd 


our Knowledge of the moſt ancient Ac- 


count of Things imperfe&, uncertain, and 


obſcure, and has been the main Cauſe of 
%) Hiſt. Nat. lib, xxvi. Cap. 1. 
B all 


The re- 


As 
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all that Paſſion and Animoſity which has 

ſubſiſted among the Learned in all Ages. 
As to the Mathematical Learning of 

Egypt, it is not to be queſtioned. The 


moſt ancient Greek Writers ingenuouſly 


confeſs that all that Knowledge in Geo- 


metry, which overſpread Greece, and ren- 
der'd them the moſt illuſtrious Mathe- 


maticians in the World, was at different 


times imparted to them by the Egyptian 
Prieſts. And it is demonſtrably true that 
Greece was indebted to other Nations for 
all that Knowledge which for many Years 
made it the Scene and Theatre of Arts 


and Sciences. -t is from this Source 


that we muſt derive all that can illuſtrate 
the preſent Subject, the Greeks being the 
only Writers now. remaining that have left 
us any Account of the Mandrake. Yet if 
we conſider how long it was before that 
polite Nation made any tolerable Advan- 
ces in Letters, it will appear evident - that 
their Authority alone 1s not ſufficient to 
determine the Point. However we ſhall 
give you an Account of their Botanick Wri- 
ters, and make ſuch Obſervations on them 
as the nature of the Subject ſeems to require. 

Let us then begin with their moſt an- 


cient Poet Orpheus, whom Evuſebius makes 


cotemporary with Gideon, Judge of {/rae! 


(a) 


! 
(a). This Man is celebrated through all 
Antiquity for his extraordinary Skill in 
Poetry and Mufick, and hence is ſaid to 
have moved not only Men and Beaſts, 
but even the very Stones themſelves. Ho- 
race alludes to his Excellency therein, 
when he ſays, * 

- Unde Vocalem temere inſecute. 
Orphea Sylvæ. 
Arte Materna rapidos morantem 
 Fluminum Lapſus, celereſque V entos, 
Blandum et auritas fidebus canoris, 
Ducere quercus (b) 

Pauſunias (c), Diodorus Siculus, and o— 
thers (4) ſay expreſly that he travelled in- 
to Egypt, and brought from thence all 
thoſe Rites and Superſtitions which after- 
_ wards overſpread Greece. Ariſtophanes the 
Comedian mentions Orpheus as the firſt 
who taught the Greeks to abſtain from 
killing of Beaſts, and inſtructed them i in 
their religious Rites. 
Oppevs pev yo Teherd; VhuTu uert3eike, Pda 

T ategeala Fquidem Orpheus ritus 


me docuit. & cædibus abſeinuiſſe. (e) 
This Doctrine no doubt Orpheus learn'd 


from the Egyptians, during his Reſidence 


(a) Præparat. Evar gel. lib. 1. (5) Od. xii. lib. x, 
(c) In Attic. (4) Diod. Sic. lib. iv. 
le Bel 1g NI Act. iv. Scen. 2. . 
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among them, and is the firſt upon Record 
that recommended the ſame to the Prac- 
tice of his Countrymen, who according to 


ancient Cuſtom worſhipped their Gods 


with all kinds of Sacrifices. 'The ancient 
Egyptians were you know averſe to bloody 
Sacrifices, and could never be induc'd to 


follow the Practice of other Nations in 


this Point, tho many Attempts had been 
made by the Prolemies to introduce it a- 
mong them. They worſhipped their 
Gods .as Macrobius obſerves Precibus & 
Thure ſolo, only with their n and 
Frankincenſe. (a) 

Orpheus is not only famous in Anti- 
quity for introducing new Rites and Ce- 


remonies into the Worſhip of the Gods, 
but what is moſt for our purpoſe, is faid 


to be the firſt who wrote on the Virtues 
of Plants. Pliny fays that he was Pri- 
mus omnium guos Memoria novit, qui de 
berb:s curiofius aliqua Prodidit. (b) How- 
ever Le Clerc (c) obſerves that Pliny 
in this place, does not mean to ſignify 
that Orpheus writ with Accuracy and 
Judgment, but rather intimates that 
he wrote with a deal of Superſtition, to 


| (a) Saturnal lib. Prim. Cap. 7. 
(5) Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxv. Cap. 2. 
0 1 a la e . * 
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which the Genius ef thoſe early times, 
was extreamly addicted, and we have 
Reaſon to credit this Conjecture, becauſe 
Pauſanias informs us that Orpheus paſsd 
for a great Magician (a). There are ſome 
Pieces afcrib'd to him ſtill extant, out of 
which Mr, Le Clexc has quoted fome 
Paſlages relating to the Virtues of certain 
Plants, and the Cure of particular Dif- 
eaſes: But we have been long ago fully 
affur'd that theſe and other ſuch like Com- 
poſitions are ſpurious, tho they be very 
Ancient, being aſcrib'd to him in the 
time of Cicero, who fathers them u 
Cercops, And we have the Authority of 
Ariſtotle on our fide, who | fays that It 
was univerſally belicy'd in his time, that 
there were none of his genuine Writings 
in the World, 

The next aneient Writer in Botany 
after Orpheus was his Scholar Muſeeus, 
whom ſome Authors will have to be his 
Son. (6) Ariſtophanes in the place alr eady 
mention'd aſcribes to him, the feaching 
Men Remedies for Diſeaſes, and Pliny 
mentions him with Heſiod for celebrating 
the Polion of the Ancients. (e). — Homer 
has alſo in many places of his Poem treat- 


(a) In Eliae. () MVG ? I E ee 75 pb. 
000 Hiſt. Nat. lib, XIV. 8 7 2. X 4 Go wr 
ed 
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ed of the Nature of Plants, and Sites 
with great Accuracy the Grecian Heroes 
applying proper Remedies to the Wounds 
of their Followers, and particularly men- 
tions the Molly as an effectual Preſervative 
againſt Inchantments, and Savin as capa- 
ble of Cauſing Barrenneſs. Tis true Ho- 
mer has wrote nothing profeſſedly on the 
Subject, but as a Poet brings theſe Things 
occaſionally into the Body of his Poem, 
in order to deſcribe the Manners and Cul- 
toms of thoſe early times. 

The next eminent Perſon that claims 
a Place here is Pythagoras, whom Pliny 
ſays was the firſt, gui Volumen de earum 
fo compaſutt. (a) This Philoſopher ap- 
pears to have been a very inquiſitive Per- 
ſon, and fond of every Opportunity to 
render his Knowledge univerſal. With 
this Deſign. he travell'd into Egypt (4) the 
Scat of Arts and Sciences, and there in- 
ſtructed himſelf in all their Myſteries. 
He convers d alſo with the Magi from 
whom he ſeems to have borrow'd many 
of his Opinions. — As to his Knowledge 
in Phyſick, it is not to be doubted but he 
deriv'd that intirely from the Egyptians, 


(a) Hift. Nat. lib. xxv. Cap. 2. 
(v) Dang; Laer. in Vita Pythag, 


who 


E 

who wete particularly famous for their 
extroardinary Skill therein. But if we 
may judge of the Extent of his Knowledge 
in Phyſick by the ſmall Fragments full 
remaining, there will be no great Reaſon 
to admire him for the Progreſs he made 


in it. There is nothing which more evi- 
dently ſhews the groſs Superſtition of the 


Phyſicians in thoſe early Ages than the 


Notions of this Philoſopher; Some of 


which, I ſhall give You here in the 
words of Laertius. (a) He ſays, 20 de 


' eoTepun eva gayove Ee ν,,imas &c. Semen eſſe 


Cerebri Stillam, que in ſe calidum conti- 
neat vaporem. Hae vero dum infunditur 
Utero, ex Cerebro Saniem et humorem 
Sanguinemq. profiuere. Ex quibus, Caro 
Nervi Ofja, pili totumq. conſiſtat Corpus: 
Ex eo autem V apore, Senſium atque animum 
conſtare. And ſpeaking of the Formation 
of the Fetus, he affirms that it became 
ſolid in 40 Days, but that eleven, or 
nine, or more generally, ten Months, 
according to the Rules of Harmony were 
rcquilite to make the Fetus intirely com- 
pleat. (6) ies 

As to the Cauſes of Diſtempers, he 
learnt without queſtion all that he has 


(a) in Vit. Pythag. {(b) ib. 
Gd, 
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faid, concerning them from the fame 
Maſters, his Notions in this Point being 


equally ridiculous with the other. He 


fays that the Air is fill'd with Souls, De- 


mons and Heroes, that ſend Dreams, Signs, 
and Diſeaſes to Men and Beaſts, and that 


it is on their Account that Luftrations, 


and Expiations are perform'd. (a) How- 
ever, tho Pythagoras ſeems to have 
had little of the true Knowledge of 
Phyſick, Cornelius Celſus mentions him 
with Honour, and fays that he and his 

Scholars were the firſt that brought Rea- 
ſoning into Phyſick, and added that part 
to it call d Phy/fiology, which treats of the 
Human Body 1n its ſeveral Parts, . and 


. whatſoever relates to it (5). 


Pliny (c) whoſe Authority in this Re- 


ſpect cannot well be queſtion'd, fays that 


Pythagoras compos'd a Book on the Ma- 
gical Vertues of Plants,which he ſays was aſ- 


eribed by ſome to Cleemporus a Phyſician. (c) 


(a) Totum Aera plenum eſſe eoſque & Dæmones, & 


Heroes exiſtimari, atque ab his Hominibus immitti Som- 


nia & Signa atque Morbos, neque ſolum hominibus, ve- 
rum & Pecudibus ac Jumentis reliquis: Atque ad hos re- 


ferri Luſtrationes & Expiationes, Divinationem omnem, 
& Vaticinia & cætera id genus, Diog. Laert. Vit Pythag. 


(6) De Re Medica. Ib. i. 
(c Hiſt Nat. lib. xxiv. Cap. 17. 


He 
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He alſo relates ſome extraordinary Powers 
aſcrib'd to certain Plants by Pythagoras 
himſelf, and in particular mentions the 
Coriaceſia, and Callicea, two Plants capa- 

ble of turning Water into Ice, and alſo the 
Corinthas and Aproxis, the former as an 
effectual Cure for the Bite of a Serpent, 
and the latter as remarkable for kindling 
Fire at a conſiderable Diſtance, like the 
Naphtha or Babyloniſh Bitumen. (a) What 
theſe Plants are we know not, nor is it 
eaſy to form Conjectures about them, hav- 
ing loſt all knowledge of the ſuperſti- 
tious Learning of the Magi, from whom 
it is certain our Philgſopher had learned all 
that he knew relating to the Magical Vir- 
tues of Plants. His Followers are alſo re- 
corded in Antiquity for joining Magic to 
Phyſick ; Diogenes Laertius has writ their 
Lives, whom if you like to conſult you 
will find a great deal more relating to their 
Medicine in the Life of Empedbocles the 
moſt emmient of all his Scholars. 
P̃ythbagoras, is ſaid to be the firſt who 
confer'd on the Mandrake the name of 
Anthropomorphon, but upon what Foun- 
dation we know not. Yet I believe it is 
upon his Authority. alone, that ſuch a 


4a) Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxiv. cap. 17. 
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Number of ſtrange Conceits have been 


currently related about it; and in all pro- 


bability gave birth to that comman prac- 
tice of impoſing upon the Ignorant the 
Briony and other Roots cut by Art into 
ſuch a Form : And no doubt the Man- 
drakes now at London, are ſuch a kna- 
viſh piece of Impoſture, becauſe we are 
ſure that the Mandrake has no more Title 
to that of Anthropomorphon, than the com- 
mon Carrot, and Parſnip, or any other 
Plant whoſe Root is bifurcated. 

After Pythagoras and his Diſciples comes 
Democritus, who having ſpent his Eſtate 


in travelling to ſee the moſt learned Men, 
and inſtruct himſelf in all the curious 
Learning of the Eaſt, compos d a Book. 


on the Nature of Vegitables, which is of- 
ten mention'd by Pliny, and cenfur'd by 
him as containing very monſtrous and in- 


| credible Stories. (a) This Author in ano- 


ther place (9) gives us a Remedy or Com- 
poſition of Democritus's to haue five 
Children. It conſiſts of Pine-apples bruis d 
with Honey, Myrrh,Saffron and Palm wine, 


adding afterwards a Sim ple, which he calls 


(a) Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxv. cap. 2. 
(5) Hiſt; Nat. lib. xxiv. cap. 17. 


(a) 


- He 
7 - 
1 


3 
(a) Theombrotion, and Milk, From theſe 
and other things related by Pliny, it is 
evident that the Writings of Democritus 


were full of ſuch trifles and ridiculous 


Stories, and ſeems to have given himſelf 
little trouble in examining into the natu- 
ral Properties of Vegitables. However 
many eminent writers mention his Name 
with Honour. Petronius ſays, that he 
drew Juices from all manner of Herbs, 
and ſpent his Life in making Experiments 
upon Stones and Plants; (5) and Celſiis 
calls him, Vir jure magni Nomints, (c) a 
perſon that had deſervedly a great Repu- 
tation. SINE | | 

Diogenes Laertius has given us the titles 
of ſeveral of his Books concerning Philoſo- 
phy, Phyſick, and Geometry, which are all 
now loſt. There are ſtill extant ſome 


Pieces concerning natural Magick aſcrib'd 


to him, but they are univerſally look'd 
upon as ſpurious, 


(a) Cauſims ſays, chat this Plant is call'd Semnion a 


potentiæ majeſtate, that it was frequently eat by the 


Kings of Perſia againſt all Diſorders of the Body and 
Infirmities of the Mind, and that it is of a moſt fragrant 
Smell. De Symbol. Egypt. Scient. lib. x. p. 594. 

(5) Herbarum omnium Succos expreſſit, & ne Lapidum 
Virgultorumq. vis Jateret, ætatem inter experimenta 


conſumpſit. Petron. in Satyra, 


(e) De re Medic. lib. i. 
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The next Writer we are to mention as 
ſuitable for our purpoſe is Ariſtotle who 
flouriſh'd above 3 50 Years before Chriſt. 
He was a very eminent Perſon, and had 
by means of his Scholar Alexander the 
Great, more Opportunities than any man 
of ſearching into the Nature of Vegitables. 
He was ſupply;d with all the Productions 
of Afia at a very conſiderable Expence, 
(a) and no doubt made many curious Ob- 
ſervations on the nature of Plants, but 
as he has conſider'd them more as a Philo- 
ſopber than a Phyſician we can expect no 
great things from the Writings of this 

eminent Author, even if we had them 
intire, Of all that he writ concerning 
Plants there are only two Books remain- 
ing, which fall ſhort of that Accuracy and 
Exactneſs in which it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe Ariſtotle left them. — They have 
paſsd ſo many Tranſlations, ſuffer'd fo 
many conſiderable Alterations, thro' the 
Ignorance and Pedantry of their Tran- 
ſeribers, that you muſt not expect to meet 
with the Knowledge and exact Judg- 
ment of one whom Macrobius ſays was 
ignorant of nothing. (6 


(e) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 16. 
(5) Videtur mihi vir tantus nihil ignorare potuiſſe. 
In Somnium Scjpion. p. 146, 


You 


f 


1 
You know very well how many Years 
the Works of this Philoſopher lay bury'd 
under ground, and what Injuries they ſuf- 
fer'd by this Means. Hence it is that 
they abound with many Contradictions 
and Difficulties that have perplex'd his 
Readers to this very Day ; and for theſe 
Reaſons it is that ſome learned Men have 
aſcrib'd this Work of Ari/totle's to his 
Scholar Theophraſtus who is juſtly cenſur d 
for his Credulity in aſcribing the Virtues 
of Plants to Magical Powers. (a) 
To Ariſtotle ſucceds his Scholar The 
phraſtus, who has great  Encomiums con- 
Kerr d upon him by the Ancients. (0 Piny 
calls him Hominem in Eloquentia tantum 
ut nomen divinum inde invenerit, and 
Alexander ab Alexandro ſays that he 
was Vir praeſtabeli Sapientia, & in Rebus 
Phyjicis & Mathematicis Magna Doctri- 
na & Eſtimatione. (c) He wrote ten 
Books on Plants which are come to our 
Hands, but as he conſiders them chiefly 
as a Naturaliſt with reſpect to their 
Growth, Termination, and the Parts 
whereof they conſiſt, there will be no 


(a) Geſner. Bibliothec. 
(4 Hiſt. Nat. in prefat. ad Veſpaſian. 
14 Genaal, Dierum. lib. ii. p.: 80. 


great 


r 
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great Foundation to build any laſting 
Superſtructure on what he has ſaid of the 
Mandrake. There are only four places in 


| his Hiſtoria Plantarum, where he makes 


mention of this Plant, and in one only 
conſiders the Medicinal Properties of it; 
the Leaves as a Remedy for Ulcers, and 
the Roots ſliced and beat up with Vine- 
gar as uſeful in Diſeaſes of the Joints, to 
procure Sleep, and to be given in Love 


Potions. (a) In other places he deſcribes 


this Plant, but very inacurately, yet in 


particular takes notice of ſome ſuperſti- 


tious Ceremonies which were wont to be 
perform d at the time of gathering or 
cutting of it. (5) This Ceremony is too 
remarkable not to deſerve a place here; It 
is as follows: The Mandrake was cir- 


 eumſcrib'd three times with a Sword whilſt 


another cut it down towards the Weſt, 
They were allo to dance round it, and to 
talk many things Tp? dppodrciav. How- 
ever we muſt acknowledge that Ty Beo- 


(a) Ka q meg * Tu ward eg bes To H eb even- 
vert p eng m un wer dagite Thu fs e ess 
eguejeh⁴ EvSicav Te 1a! cet deu e” Y veg. mh 


goo 7m wn e uTvoy neu oN .. Hiſt, Plant. 
X, Cap. 


— Lib. IX. chap ix. ſub finem, ataygapew 5 A mv 


uad N oe ds Tres Eiger rtr Is mege eomegas G- 


TrovTa ¾¶ ier XEXAG GEL X i , has e Os 
hanse tel dpfoduci oi. 


* | ; Pbraſtus 
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pbraſtus is far from giving credit to ſuch 
idle Conceits, and plainly tells us that he 
relates them as ſuch; yet it is a very con- 
vincing Proof that the Botany of thoſe 
Times was wholly built upon Magical 
whimſies. | 5 
It is true our Author in the place al- 
ready cited aſſerts the Efficacy of the 
Mandrake in procuring of Sleep, and as 
a neceſſary Ingredient in all Pbiltres or 
Love Potions. What Reaſon the Ancients 
had to imagine that the Leaves or Roots 
of this Plant were really neceſſary in ſuch 
Circumſtances, is no where to be found 
among their Writings, but as the Greeks, 
who are the only People that have left us 
any Account of the Mandrake, receiv'd 
all their medical Knowledge from the 
moſt phantaſtical Nation in the World, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that this 
Notion was deriv'd from the ſame Foun- 
tain, Theophraſtus is the firſt Writer who 
has aſcrib'd theſe Properties to the Man- 
drake, and they have been ever ſince con- 
tinu'd by his Succeſſors in Botany upon 
His Authority alone, yet many more have 
been added by Dzo/corides whoſe Account 
of the Mandrake you will fee by and by. 
How far the Authority of Theopraſtus 
is ſufficient to determine the matter will 
admit 


L241 
admit of ſome Diſpute, that part of his 
Writings being now loſt, which would 
have been of conſiderable Service in ad- 
juſting the Difficulty : Beſides it is evident 
that his Hiſtoria Plantarum is not the 
fame with that which render d Theo. 
Phraſtus ſo univerſally efteem'd among 
all the Writers in Antiquity. — The 
Injuries of Time and the Ignorance of 
Tranſcribers have let in innumerable Er- 
rors into this Book, which the famous 
Daniel Heinſius has with great Judgment 
endeavour'd to amend in his elaborate 
Edition of Theophraſtus. — All that 
can be eſtabliſh'd on the Authority of 
Theopbraſtus is this, that the Mandrake 
in his time was generally uſed for thoſe 

Purpoſes already mention'd, and grounded 

upon no better Foundation than that of 
the Tradition of former times. 

The laſt of the Grecian Writers we 

have to conſult on this Point is. Digſcorides 
who was Phyſician to Cleopatra, the great 
Queen of Egypt. (a) He has left us Six 
Books on the Materia Medica, wherein he 


(a) Tho' Salmaſius oppoſes this Opinion, there is good 
reaſon to think that he has carry'd the Point too far, 
having no other Foundation te ſupport his Hypotheſis, 
than that founded upon the Opinion he had of Pliny's 
Candor. {4 oh 
has 


4 


{ 8 


* 
8 E 

has given a particular Relation of all the 
Virtues aſcrib'd to the Mandrake in bis 
Time. His Book is not without very pal- 
pable Errors, many of which have been 
corrected by his Commentator Mathiolus; 

But let that be as it will, we are ſure of 

one thing, that he is the firſt ancient 

Writer that we now have, that has ex 

profeſſo enumerated the ſeveral Virtues of 

this Plant, and I think it is upon his Au- 

_ thority chiefly, that the fame have been 
continued, at leaſt aſcrib'd to it, by ma- 
ny Botanick Writers ſince his time. 
The account which Dzoſcorides gives 

us of the Mandrabe is as follows. Man- i 
© dragoram, aliqui Antimalum, alii Cir- 
© cam vocant, quoniam videatur Ra- 
'« dix ad Amatoria conducere. Duo ejus 
ce genera: Niger que femina exiſtima-. 
e tur, Thridacias appellatus, anguſtiori- 
bus foliis, ac Minoribus quam Lactucæ, 
« viroſis dc graveolentibus in terra Sparſis, 
Mala gerit Sorbis Similia, pallida, odo- 
rata, in quibus Semen veluti Pyrorum : 
Radicibus inherit bene magnis, binis 
terniſve interſe convolutis, nigris foris, 
intus albis, craſſo cortice veſtitus, caule 
viduus eſt.— Alter candidus qui 
mas dicitur, nonnullis Norzon Vocitatus: 
Hujus Folia magna, alba læta, lævia ut 
9 I * NN. 
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« Betz. Mala quam alterius duplo ma- 
«c jora, colore in-Crocum inclinante, (a) 
jucunde cum gravitate quadam olentia 
«© quorum Pomorum cibo Opiliones ali- 
quantum Soporantur. Radix alterius 

2 Similis, major & candidior, orbata 

det hæc caule” (b) 

This Deſcription of Digſcorides Man- 
; drake appears to be very full and com- 
plete, and fixes the Genus to which it 
properly belongs, tho I find Mr. Ray has 
without ſufficient Foundation changed its 
Place, and tranſplanted it among thoſe of 

the Bacciferous kind. (c) Surely there is 
a very remarkable Difference to be made 

between Plants of the Pomiferous and Bac- 

ciferous kind, the one bearing Fruit of a 
very large, and the other of a very ſmall 
Size. — It is true Mr. Ray Deere 
that there are ſome of theſe pretty large, 
and particularly mentions the Pomum 
Amoris and the Mala Inſana as ſuch. 

But the Mandrake of Dioſcorides is evi- 
dently of the Pomiferous kind, and ought 
05 be reſtor d to that ſpecies to which it 


— of 


(a) Here Ruellius has render'd Diiſeri de. inconſiſtent 
with himſelf by tranſlating the word s n in this 
Senſe, which ought to have been tranſlated 10 which 
v in Compoſition often ſignifies. * . 
| 059 Lib: iv. Cap.“ Edit. Ruellian. 21 f 

ul Hiſt. Plant. Lib. xiii. Cap. 16. 
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more properly belongs, as Mr. Ray's Ob- 


ſervation about the different Diſpolitions of 


the Bark does not appear to be univerſally 


true, tho it was upon this Account that 


he was led to place this Plant among thoſe 


of the Bacciferous kind. 


Dioſcorides having in this accurate 


manner deſcrib'd the Male and Female 
Mandrake, goes on to enumerate their Vir- 
tues, of which he has given a very large 


Account, and plainly ſhews that it was a 


Plant of general uſe among the Medicine 
of the Ancients, tho the preſent Practice 


knows nothing of it. Our Author has 


follow'd Theophraſtus in aſcribing to the 
Mandrake a Narcotick Quality, and tells 
us that the juice of it boil'd in Wine 
was us'd in obſtinate Watchfulneſs, and 
to deaden the ſenſe of Pain in Amputa- 


tions by ſtupifying the Patient. — I be- 
lieve it is upon their Authority that the 


ancient Writers in Botany have almoſt 
unanimouſly agreed in placing the Man- 
drake among the Number of Soporiferous 
Remedies. Yet I find that the famous 
Lynceus, Profeſſor of Botany at Rome, eat 
a large Mandrake in the Preſence of a 
numerous Audience without being in 
the leaſt diſpos'd to ſleep. The fame 
os was afterwards often try'd by 


Terrentius 
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Ib. viii, Cap. 28. 


enn Conſequence to her. 
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7 -rrentius with the ſame Succeſs. (a) And 
' we are pretty ſure by the Deſcription he 


las given of the Mandrake he eat, that 


it was the ſame with that deſcrib'd by 
Dioſcorides. But perhaps one may ob- 
ject that the Difference of the Climate 
might have occaſion'd the Loſs of its 


narcotick Qualities. It muſt be granted 


that different Digrees of heat will very 
conſiderably heighten or abate the Virtues 
of Plants, yet I can't think this Objection 


will prove of great Force in the preſent 


Caſe, as ſome late Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations on the Nature of Vegitables are 


inconteſtable Proofs of the contrary. — 


I am rather inclin'd to believe that Dio- 
ſcorides was ignorant of the true Virtues 


of this Plant, and mention'd its narcotick _ 


Qualities in Compliance to current Tra- 
dition, not as a Truth to which he him- 
ſelf gave any Manner of Credit. 

If we allow the' Mandrake to be ſuch 
2 powerful Narcotick as to deaden Pain 
and ſtupify the Senſes according to Di- 
corides, it will appear very ſtrange that 
Rachel ſhould fo eagerly importune Leah 
for a Plant that would have prov'd of per- 


Give 


(a) Terrent. Not. in Hernand. de Plant. Mexican. 


me 


a 1 
me I pray thee of thy Sons Mandrales. (a) 
Here Rachel aſks. them with a kind of 
Impatience and Deſire, like one who is 
extravagantly fond and eagerly covetous of 
-  Aatiating his Appetite with ſome delicious 
Morſel. TTT 
Dioſcorides alſo aſcribes an Emetic Pro- 
perty to the Mandrake, and fays that one 
Scruple of the Juice, will like Hellibur 
bring up by Vomit black Bile and viſcid 
Humours, and that it will kill in greater 
Quantities. (5)—— If ſo ſmall a Quan 
| tity of the Juice of this Plant is capable of 
producing ſuch ſurpriſing Effects, it is 
ſomething ſtrange that the Eaſtern Nations 
ſhould account it among the Number of 
their moſt delicious Fruits, as it appears 
to be in the Caſe of Rachel juſt now men- 
tion'd. But as we have only the 
Authority of Dioſcorides in this Point there 
is great Reaſon to queſtion its Veracity, 
and may poſſibly be one of thoſe tradio- 
nary Virtues aſcrib'd to it in his time, 
which his Obſervations could not then 
perhaps contradict, | 
You know that Dzo/corrges is not the 
only Writer on the Materia Medica, who 


(a) Gen. Ch. xxx. v. 14. Cc. ?, | 

(5) Succus duobus obolis ex Mulſo own ut Veratrum, 
per Vomitiones, bilem atram, Pituitam extrahit-: 
verum potu largiore Vita adimitur. 16. . 


may 


"1 ; 
may be juſtly cenſur d for the Crime of 
Credulity, It is a Vice that has ſpread it 
ſelf far and near, and got ſuch deep Root 
among the Writers of this Claſs, that it 
is a very common thing with them to 
aſcribe innumerable Virtues to Plants, 
which after repeated Trials have been 
found abſolutely falſe. However, I muſt 
ſay that I know of no modern Writer 
whatſoever that has been fo credulous as 
to follow Dzoſcorides in this Point, tho 
they have been too ready to copy after him 
in many other. ? 

Among other Virtues aſcrib'd to the 
Mandrake by our Author there is one, 
which has always been allow'd ; that is, 
of being a great Cooler, for which Rea- 
ſon the College have very wiſely given it 
a Place in the Ungent Populneum of the 
Shops, and Diqſcorides tells us that it was 
of frequent Uſe in Inflammations of the 
Eryfipilatous kind, for which he com- 
mends it as an excellent Remedy, and is 
no doubt as ſuitable a Medicine in theſe 
Caſes as the Houſleek and Cream of the 
preſent Age. (a) | | 

Having in this curſory Manner examin'd 
the Grecian Writers of Botany, and after 
all our Labour found nothing upon which 


. 
| _ ve 
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we can build any tolerable Superſtructure; 
it remains that we ſhould ſearch into' other 
Channels for the Diſcovery of the Point 
in Queſtion. If Greece, Polite 
Greece, once the Scene and Theatre of all 
the Learning i in the World, is unable to 
ſupply us with proper Matecials to ground 

our Enquiries upon, where are we to ex- 
pect them? 
groſs'd all the Learning of that Nation, 
were for many Years after the building of 
their City, ſo intent about the Affairs of 
Government, that they gave themſelves 
no Time to ſtudy the Politer Sciences of 
Grecee, 
founded upon Violence, and requir'd ano- 
ther kind of Knowledge to ſupport it. 
The Studies and Employments of that 
watlike People, conſiſted in Fighting and 


Routing their Enemies. Ovid trankly 


confeſſeth the Averſion of his Country- 
men to Letters, and gives us a very beauti- 
ful Deſcription of the Characters of his 
2 in the — Liacz. 


Nui hems Pugnavit, Romanas noverat Arie 


Mittere qui potuit Pila, diſertus erat. (a 


Wu Faſt, Lib, iii, v. 203; ; 
Beſides, 


The Romans who en- 


Their Government was 


F 


=. | Beſides, | it is auido from Pliny that 
5 the moſt rigid and ſevere among the Ro- 
mans were really afraid of the Grecian 

Arts. —— They thought that they would 
let in Luxury and Effeminacy among 

| them, corrupt the Mannergof their Youth, 

© _ and; impair that Strictneſs of Virtue, and 

_ Severity of Morals, to which they ow'd 

F the — of their Conqueſts. Cato 

n the. Elder declaims bitterly againſt the 

Grecian Letters, and tells his Country- 

Sr men that whenever they are introduc'd, 
0 they will ſpoil and corrupt all, (a) there- 

_— fore adviſes his Son Marcus only. to look 

El into the Grecian Lane but not to learn 7 

= r 

El. I bis rigid old Roman bad ed 

= fo ſtrong an Averſion to the Learning of 

| Greece, that he even extended it fo far as 

to caution his Country-men againſt the 
— of . wal I into the 


ER 10851 
| 
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(a) "REP ina Gens ſuas literas dabit” on . 
torrumpet. Pla. Hi. Lib. xa Cap. N. 
71 1 kt eorum n Tigra e N reifen 


They 
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they had ſworn to kill all the Romans with 
their Medicine. (a) But tho Cato was at 


firſt thus ſtrangely prejudic'd againſt the 


Learning of Greece, we are aſſur' d by 


Quintilian that he learn'd Greek in his 


old Age, (5) and Lord Bacon very juſtly 
calls it a Judgment upon him for his for- 
mer Blaſphemy. (c) ALE 


The Romans had for many Years no 


Knowledge of the true Art of Healing. 
Their Medicine conſiſted of Charms and 
Faſcinations, Incantations and Amulets. 
We have ſtill remaining a very remarkable 
Inſtance of the ſtate of Phyfick among 
the Romans in that famous Book of Cato's 
de re Ruftica, which is alſo an irrefraga- 
ble Proof of the groſs Superſtition and 
Ignorance of theſe times. This great 


Patriot in order to render himſelf i in all 
manner of ways ſerviceable to the Com- 


mon wealth, compos d a Treatiſe on Phy- 
f ck for the Benefit of himſelf and Family, 
in which he recommends the conſtant 
2 of theſe Words for the Cure of 
uxation; Motas, væta, daries dar- 
daries, diſſunapiter u 2 dum coeant. In 


(a) Jurarunt inter ſe Barbaros necare omnes Medicina, 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. * * 1. + 4a 
(5) Inſt. Lib. xij. Cap. | 


Q Advancatizns 0! Learning, Book. 15 
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a Fradtare: he would have the Limb 
bound up, and the following Words ſung 
every Day. Huat hanat, iſta, piſla, Jha, 
dominabo, damnaſtra, & Luxats. 

The other part of his Practice ſeems as 
extraordinary as the former ; for he blames 
Diet, and Abſtinence in Diſeaſes, and 
upon every Occaſion preſcribes, Pidgeons, 
Ducks and Hare's Fleſh, becauſe eaſy of 
| Digeſtion, but adds, that they are apt to 
make the ſick Man dream. (a) Phny fays 
that he_livd to the Age of 85, () and 
Plutarch, who has no great Opinion of 
his Medicine, ſays that his long Lite was 
intirely owing to a Courſe of Exerciſe 
and Temperance, and' yery juſtly laughs 
at thoſe; who would aſcribe it to his {kill 
in Phyſick. (c) If the grave Cato, whom 
Pliny diſtinguiſhes with the Title of Omni- 
wm bonarum Artium Magister, (d) makes 
ſo ridieulous a Figure in the Art of Heal- 
ing, what muſt we expect amongſt his 
Contemporaries, who had neither his Maſ- 
culine Parts, nor the ſame Opportunities 
of examining into the truth of things? 

The only Botanick Writers among the 
Romans, as appears from Pliny, (e) were 


(a) Que. FA re Ruſtica, Cap. 60. | 
(5) Hiſt. Nat. Lib. xxix. Cap. 1. 
ſe) In Vit. Caton. 0 * Hitt, Nat. Lib, xxv. Cap, 2. 


2 Ib, 


Cam, 
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Cato, C. Valgius, and Lenaus, Pompey's 
Freed-Man. As to the Writings of Cato 
I refer you to his Book de re Ruſtica, and 
to Pliny who cites his Opinions in many 
Places of his Natural Hiſtory. What 
Valgius did towards the Improvement of 
Botany we can't certainly judge at this 
diſtance of time, but if Pliny may be cre- 
dited, there is good Reaſon to think that 
he carry d his Knowledge therein to no 
great Perfection: Lenus was a Man of 
great Eminence, and a learn'd Gram- 
marian, He was employ'd by Pompey the 
Great to tranſlate the Writings of Mithri- 
dates King of Pontus, who had made 
Phyſick his chief Study the greater part 
of his Life, in which he made fo great 
Progreſs, that Pliny remarks,that the Con- | 
queſt of this Prince did not only ſerve to 
aggrandize the Roman Name, but to preſerve 
their Health and Lives; (a) and in par- 
ticular takes Notice that till then the Ro- 
mans had no Knowledge of this Science. 
(5) — If it was fo late before the Romans 
apply'd themſelves to the Study of Medi- 
Cine it 18 no wonder that we find not the 
leaſt Mention in all their Writings of this 


(a) Vitzque ita profuit non minus quam Reipubl. 

Vittoria illa. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. xxv. Chap. 2. | 
) Quo primum tempore hanc Scientiam ad noſtros per- 

veniſſe animadverto. Ib. | 

Plant 
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Plant before the time of Pliny, who has 
only tranſcrib d what Theopbraſtus and 

Droſcorides have ſaid long before him. 

Pliny makes mention of the Mandrake 
in ſeven different places of his Natural 
Hiſtory. — In the firſt he almoſt literally 
. 4 what Theophraſtus and Dioj- 
corides have left us upon the Subject, which 
I think cannot well be denied notwith- 
ſtanding all that the Leatn'd Salmaſius (a) 
Has faid to the contrary, — I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe here the words of Pliny, and leave 
you to form what Judgment you pleaſe : 
be Mandragoram, alii Circeam Vocant. 
Duo ejus genera, candidus qui & mas, 
te niger qui femina exiſtimatur, anguſti- 
* gribus foliis quam Lactucæ, hiſutis & 
46 (5) caulibus, radicibus binis terniſve ru- 
« fulis, intus albis, carnofis teneriſque, pene 
« & cubitalibus, Ferunt mala avellanarum 
« Nucum Magnitudine, & iis ſemen ſeu 
cc Pyrorum. — Album hoc alu Arn, alii 
« Morion alii Hypophlomon vocant. Hujus 
e Folia alba, quam alterius latiora, (e) La- 
© pathi Sative. Cavent effoſuri contrarium 
te ventum & tribus Circulis ante gladio cir- 


60 cumſcribunt ; poſtea fodiunt * Occa- 
« ſum Spectantes. 


(a) Præfat. ad Homonyma Hyles Iatricæ. 
) Sine caulibus. Diof. 0 Ut Betæ. Diol. 


- Odor 
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* Odor gravis ejus: Sed Radicis & 
* mali gravior. (a) Potu quidem largiore 
« etiam moruntur. Bibitur et contra Ser- 
.« pentes, & ante Sectiones Punctioneſ- 
« que ne Sentiantur. Bibitur et pro He- 
© Heboro duobus obolis in Mulſo.“ (5) 
It will appear evident to any one, that 
will: give himſelf the Trouble to com- 


pare this Deſcription of Plinys Man- 


drake with that of Digſcorides, that it is 
the ſame in effect, and only differs in thoſe 
places mark'd in the Margin. He alfo 
aſcribes the fame Virtues to it that Drof- 
corides and Theopbraſtus have done, and 
takes Notice of that ſuperſtitious Cere- 
mony which the Ignorance of thoſe early 
times had introduc'd, relating to the man- 
ner of cutting or gathering of it, in almoſt 


the ſame words with the latter. (c) Lavent 


effoſſuri contrarium Ventum, & tribus Cir- 
culis ante gladio circumſcribunt, poſtea 
fodiunt ad occaſum ſpectantes. (d) 

We have now conlider'd the State of 
Botany amongſt thoſe Nations who 
were the moſt conſiderable for Arts and 
Sciences, and made ſuch Obſervations 

(a) Dioſ. fays nothing of the Smell of the Root, 
(5) Hiſt. Nat. Lib. axv, Chap. 13 


(c) Vid. p. 30. (.) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 
xxv. Chap. 13. | | | 


thereupon 
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thereupon as the Nature of the Subject 
requir'd. — We come next to enquire, 
Firſt, Whether the Mandrake of Digſcori- 
des is the fame with that which we now 
have. Secondly, Whether it is the ſame 
with that which Rachel ſo eagerly requeſted 
of Leah. (d) Thirdly, Whether the defir'd 
it on the Account generally ſuppos'd by 
Interpreters of this Text of Scripture, that 
is, to render her capable of Conception. 

As to the firſt Enquiry, J think it will 
be univerſally granted, that the Man- 
drake of Digſcorides anſwers in every reſpect 
to the Deſcription of that which we com- 
monly have in our Phyſick Gardens. — 
This will appear evidently true to any one 
who will give himſelf the trouble to com- 
pare the Deſcriptions of this Plant, drawn 
by Gerara, Bauhine, Parkinſonand others, 
with that of Digſcorides. — Tis true he 
has aſcrib'd a great many Vertues to his 
Mandrake, which neither of theſe writers 
have fo much as mention'd. But the Rea- 
ſon of this is plain. Droſcorides wrote on 
the Materia Medica at a time wherein 
Authors were too ready to report Things 
upon the Credit of others, who had no 
better Foundation ſo ſupport what they 


() Gen. Chap. XXX. V. 14, 15, e. | 
| aſſerted 
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| aſſerted than that of common Tradition: 
But the Caſe was quite the reverſe with 
thoſe eminent Men. - They had all 
the Advantages of a truer Philoſophy, and 
many Experiments and Obſervations, 
which the other could not in all proba- 
bility pretend to, I would not be thought 
to detract from the Merit of Diqſcorides. 
I have great Eſteem for his Book, and 
think that he juſtly deſerves the Character 
confer'd upon him by Galen, (a) of being 
the firſt Writer who treated the Materia 
Medica with any tolerable Exactneſs: But 
there is no reaſon why we ſhould implicitly 
give up all to the Authority of Dzo/cor:des. 
He has had his day, and perhaps been 
more follow'd in points of Botany than any 
other ancient Writer whatſoever. — We 
are willing to give Digſcorides that Rank 
in Authority which he juſtly deſerves ; 
this is all that his greateſt” Admirers can 
expect, both in Reſpect of him, and in 
reſpect of that Regard which we anne 
always to pay to Truth. 

*Tis indeed very ſurpriſing to find all 
the Botanic Writers for many Years after 
Diqſcorides unanimouſly concur in aſcribing 
to the Mandrake all theſe Virtues conferr' d 


() De n. Medic. Facultt. Lib, vi. 


upon 
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upon it by him. Hence no doubt it is, 
that the Commentators upon that Text in 
Scripture, which relates the Hiſtory of 
Rubens Mandrake, were led into an Error 
in imagining that Rachel requeſted thoſe 
Mandrakes of Leah in order to render her 
capable of Conception. But I ſhall clearly 
prove that the Mandrake mention'd in 
Scripture could not be that mention'd by 
our Author. | | 
This is the ſecond Propoſition we have 
to diſſcuſs, which we ſhall endeavour to 
prove: by conſidering the Virtues of this 
Plant according to Digſcorides, and then 
by examining how far a Plant poſſeſſing 
thoſe Properties is capable of anſwering 
ſuch Intentions. —+— We have alr 
taken notice of ſeveral Vertues aſcrib'd to 
the Mandreke by Diqſcorides, and made 
{ach Remarks upon them as appear'd then 
neceflary. (a) And I think if there were 
no ſtrongar Arguments to prove our Aſſer- 
tion than thoſe already mention'd, they 
would be ſufficient to any one who will 
_ allowihimſelf to he convinc'd. But in or- 
der to render this as clear as the Nature of 
the ſubject will admit, we ſhall now exa- 
mine the other. Properties aſcrib'd to the 
- Mandrake by Digſcorides, which he de- 


9 4 Pe 37. 


livers 
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delivers in the following Words, © Me- 
c dicamentis Ocularibus, et his qui do- 
5“ lores finiunt, Peſſis quoq ; emolientibus, 
< admiſcetur: Semioboli pondere inditus 
per ſe menſes & partus expellit; Subdi- 
tus Sedi pro Balano, Somnificus eſt. 
Radix ebur emollire fertur, quæ Senis 
horis cum eo decocta fit : & ad accipi- 
endam, quam effingere optaveris, for- 
mam, iptum facile preftat. — Folia 
recentia convenienter Oculorum Inflam- 
mationibus, & Collectionibus, quas 
Ulcera citarunt, cum polenta illinuntur. 
ce Durities omnes, Suppurationes, Stru- 
e Tubercula diſcutiunt. — Trita 
* Radix Ignibus Sacris ex Aceto, & 
Serpentium ictibus ex Melle et Oleo 
* Midetur. Strumas atque tubercula cum 
aqua diſſipat: Articulorum cruciatus 
cum polenta Sedat. Mala Soporem 
afferunt olfactu, & etiam ſi mandan- 
tur: item expreſſus ex lis Succus, ni- 
mio tamen odore percuſſi, obmuteſcunt. 
E Semen malorum potum Vulvas pur- 
gat, appoſitumque cum Sulphure ignem 
non experto rubra Feminarum profluvia 
94 wp, 
He afterwards gives us the deſcription 


of another kind of Mandrake call d Mo- 3 
(a) Dioſ. Lb. iv. 


cc 
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riom, Which according to Tradition will 
deprive one of his Reaſon if taken to the 


Quantity of a Dracham in any Vehicle 
whatſoever. (a) 


Here we have an Account of a Plant 


poſſeſſing very extroardinary, and very 
oppoſite Virtues, yet the Experience of 
many Ages has not been able to diſcover 


any other remarkable Efficacy in the 
Mandrake, than that ariſing from its 
cooling Properties, — But ſuppoſing the 


caſe to be quite the Reverſe, it will appear 


evident, that the Mandrake of our Author 


could not be that which Rachel ſo eagerly 


requeſted of Leah. For by the account 
given of it in the writings of Digſcorides, 
it appears to be a Plant of a very deletiri- 


1 ous Nature; and he himſelf in another 


place, ranks it among the Number of ſuch 
noxious Plants, and expreſsly tell us that 
it will occaſion a Paralyfis, — ſuch a pro- 
found Sleepineſs as differs little from a 
Lethargy. 


Digſcorides in the Account already gi- 


ven, ſeems to have been very little ac- 


quainted with the true Vertues of the 
Mandrake ; orthat which he knew muſt be 
very. different from that which we have in 


(a) Fradunt eam in Pane, Offa. Obſoniove drachmæ 
pondere devoratam uſum Rationis intercipere. Dioſ. Ib. 


theſe 
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theſe parts of the world. But as there is 


no Foundation to think that it was diffe- 


rent from ours, we may fairly conclude 
that all thoſe Vertues aſcrib'd to it by 
Dioſcorides were merely grounded upon 
the current Tradition of the times; other- 
wiſe we muſt conceive a very mean opinion 
of Digſcoridess candor. — It has been 
remark'd in the courſe of this Diſſertation, 
that the Greek writers in Botany were 
always fond of aſcribing ſupernatural 
powers to Plants, and it is perhaps owing 
to this whimſical Notion, that ſo man 

ridiculous things have been recorded of the 
Mandrake. (a) Dioſcorides himſelt ſeems to 
have fallen into this abſurd way of 
thinking, or how ſhall we able to defend 


him, when he fays that the Root of the 


Mandrake will by 6 Hours boiling turn 
Ivory ſoft, ſo as to render it ſuſceptible 
of any form ? Or how ſhall we be able to 
account for what he fays concerning the 
Seeds of the Mandrake, which he aſſures 
us, will, being apply'd, ſtop the rubra 
Feminarum profiuvia with the addition of 
Sulphur, ignem non experto? Pliny tells us 
the ſame almoſt in the ſame words, (5) 


(a) Mandragora Si bibatur, confeſtim Sopor inſequitur, 
exolutio ac vehemens Veternus, nihil temere diſtans a 
Lethargo. Lib. vi. Cap. 16. 


(6) Nimia rurſus Profluvia Siſtet Semen cum vino & 
 Sy!/phure, Hiſt, Nat. Lib. xxvi, Bap. 15. 


We 


2 
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We have now conſider'd the Medicinal 
Virtues of this Plant according to Digſco 
rides, and ſhewn how inconſiſtently he has 
enumerated them; but there is ſtill re- 
maining one particular Vertue aſcrib'd to 
it, which requires a very ſtrict Exami- 
nation: That is, whether the Mandrake 
really poſſeſſes ſuch Virtues as are neceſſary 
in Caſes of Sterrility, and whether Rachel 
purchas d them of Leah upon this account. 

This is the laſt thing we propos d to 
examine, and that in which we are likely 
to meet with the Strongeſt Oppoſition, 
having the concurrent Teſtimony of many 
learned Men againſt us, eſpecially thoſe 
who have oblig'd the World with their 
Comments upon the Bible. But as they 
ſeem to have been over- rul'd by the Autho- 
rity of Great Names, they will not be 
found fo formidable Antagoniſts as might 
well be imagin'd. They ſeem to have 
overlook'd the plain Meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and ſtumbled upon Solutions much 
more obſaure and uncertain than that 
which they attempted to explain. 


They rely intirely upon the uncertain 
Accounts of Theophraſftus, Digſcorides and 
Pliny, who have only tranſmitted the 
Opinions of each other, without confi- 


dering upon what Degree of Certainty 
they 


. 

they advanc'd them; and ſeem rather 
inclinable to err with thoſe Great Men, 
than queſtion the Veracity of any thing 
they have left us. — It is this Attachment 
to Great Names that blinds the Under- 
ſtanding, and flackens our Inquiries into 
the truth of things: Authority may incline 
the Will, but can never convince the Un- 
derſtanding. | . 

It is, Sir, owing to this blind Fond- 
neſs for Antiquity that ſo many and ridi- 
culous things have been recorded of the 
Mandrake, ſome of which are even un- 
worthy to be nam'd. But what ſurpriſes 
me {till more is to find, that the Learned 
Grotius (from whoſe extraordinary parts 
we might have expected better things) has 
faid ſo little on the ſubject, and like one 
lead away with the current Notion, only 
quotes this Sentence of Pliny to prove the 
Affirmative, Semen Mandragore potum 
Vulvam purgat : (a) Which plainly ſhews 
that he was of Opinion that the Mandrake 
really poſleſs'd thoſe Virtues appropriated 
to it by the Ancients. — Pliny in this par- 
ticular has certainly copied after Dioſcorides, 
who has verbatim aſſerted the ſame (b) 
long before him. It is true Grotius knew 


(a) Hiſt, Nat. Lib. xxvi. Cap. 1 5. 
(2) Vid. p. 51. 


very 
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very well all that the Greet, have wrote 
on the ſubject, but tells us that there are 
many Plants of that Name, and that their 
Virtues are variable according to the Cli- 
mate, and different ways of Culture. (a) 
Hence it appears what Sentiments Gro- 
ius had of the Mandrake, and how un- 
willing he was to diſſent from the Autho- 
rity of the Ancients. —— We have already 
_ allow'd that the difference in Climates may 
conſiderably highten or abate the Vertues 
of Plants, and daily Experience plainly 
Ahews it. But what have the Followers of 
Grotius in this point, to anſwer for them- 
ſelves, when it can be clearly prov'd that 
in Spain and Hay, (hot Climates) the 
Mandrake grows to great Perfection, enjoys 
all the Advantages of Soil and Heat, yet 
never was known in theſe Countries to 


- anſwer the Purpoſes alledg'd by him. As 


to what he fays relating to the different 
Species of this Plant, I think it is without 
any Foundation, for Dzofcorides only men- 
tions the Male and Female, and that call'd 
Morion which according to him is a Plant 
of a very deleterious Nature, and we have 
already ſhewn that neither of he could 


(a) Eadem in alio natz Solo, & alio paratu, aliued 
Valent. Annotat, ad Cant, Cantic. Cap. vii. v. 13. 
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be the Mandrake purchas d by Rachel: 9 
And the Moderns have no other Mandrake a 
than the Mak and Female commonly | 

deſcrib'd by Writers in Botany. _ | 

It appears to me a kind of Paradox to 
imagine that a Plant fo eminently remar- 
kable for its cooling Properties ſhould in 
any Degree promote Conception. Galen 

(a) calls it cold in the third Degree, and 

Sennertus (b) gives it a place among poiſon 

ous Plants, and beſtows a whale Chapter 
about the Method of Cure, in which he 
differs little from that laid down by Dig 
corides. It is true, Phzloſophy leaves us 
here, and all our Reaſonings however fine, 

and artfully ſpun out, are at beſt but lame 
and imperfect Guides; and ſtand as evi- 
dent Proofs of the ſhallowneſs of Human | 

Underſtanding. We know little of thoſe "i 

dark and m on Whew Cauſes which con- 

cur towards to Formation of the Embryo. 

I Theſe are Secrets only known to him, 
from whom nothing is hid. Leminus ob- 
ſerving the inſuperable Difficulties that 

attend Conjectures of this Kind, endea- 

vours to ſolve . by Reaſons drawn 


(a) De Simpl. Mid. Facult. Lib. vii. 
6 Lib. vi. Vol. 3. pag. 1095. Ed. Paris. 


from 
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from the Difference of Climates. (a) He 
ſuppoſes that Rachel, reſiding in a Country 
where the Influenceof the Sun is extreamly 
great, might poſſibly labour under a calida 
Uteri Intemperies, and in order to correct 
that Indiſpoſition very reaſonably had re- 
courſe to the Mandrake. — This would 
have been no good Solution of the point 
in Queſtion, if we had any reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that Rachel was otherwiſe than is 
common to the Sex. But it is evident 
that Rachel labour'd under no Diſtempe- 
rature of the Nrerus, much leſs that of 
Sterrility.; becauſe the Scriptures mention 
Joon after the birth of Foſeph. Beſides 
we have the fame Authority to produce, 
that Leah's Mandrakes were of no Service 
to Rachel in promoting Conception, as 
ſhe did not conceive thereupon ; for Leah 
bare Iſachar, -.Zabulon- and Dina before 
the birth of Tofeph, which makes an In- 
terval of about three Years at leaſt. 


. (a) In frigidis Humidiſque Regionibus, atq ;'in Utero 
humecto & Algido, tali quiddam perficere nequcat, ſed 
in totrido zſtuantique & exuſto. Sic in Africa Hiſpania, 
Judza &c. in quibus fere Regionibus muliefis aduſtos 
arenteſque habent Uteros ac fervidos, tum ſqualidos ac 
Strigoſos, non incommode hoc pomum adhibere poſſe 
crediderim, Herb. Bibl. Explicat. Cap. 2. 


In 
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Levinus Lemnius, having laid conſide- 
rable Streſs upon the hot and cold Y- 
temperatures of the Ancients, is at great 
Pains to ſhew the Probability of his Sup- 
poſition, that Rachel really labour'd under 
a Calida Uteri Intemperies : But as there is 
no foundation upon which he could pof- 
ſibly build ſo remote a Conjecture, we 
may very reaſonably look upon it as mere 
Chimera, and the idle Invention of his 
own Brain, — If Men were allow'd the 
Liberty of inventing Hypotheſes to ſolve 
Difficulties, there is nothing in Nature, 
however latent and obſcure, that would 
not be explain'd and illuſtrated upon the 
. of ſome luxuriant Fancy or 
other. — This plainly appears to be the 
Caſe of our Author, who finding the dif- 
ferent opinions of learn'd Men in this 
Point very uncertain and perplex'd, re- 
ſolv'd with himſelf to reje& them all at 
once, in order to make way for this ima- 
ginary Intemperature of his own. 
It muſt be allow'd that the Ancients 
have talk'd very largely of their hot and 
cold Intemperatures, and have erected one 
in almoſt every part of the Body ; in the 
Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Womb, Brain, 
&c. For my own part, I know of no 
other Intemperature, than that ariſing 
from a quicker or ſlower circulation of 
9 the 
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the Blood, which by encreaſing or dimi- 
niſhing the Animal Secretions, may very 
probably produce ſuch Indiſpoſitions as 
they without any manifeſt reaſon expreſs'd 
by their Intemperatures. —— But even in 
this Senſe the Arguments of Lemnius will 
be of ſmall Force to ſupport his Hypotheſis, 
as he ſtrongly aſſerts the Narcotich Virtues 
of the. Mandrake, and tells us, in what 
manner he himſelf was affected with the 
 Effluvia of one lying in his Study, which 
render'd him ſo drowſy that he cou'd not 
recover himſelf out of it, till it was re- 
mov'd into another Place (a.) | 
Now it is evident, that Lemnius muſt 
ſignify by his Intemperature ſome. parti- 
_ cular State of the Solids and Fluids, or it 
is a Word that carries along with it no Idea 
of the Thing meant. And if we allow 
that he underſtood by this Expreſſion, all 
that the Ancients have repreſented under 
it, the Whole amounts only to this, that 
(a) Cum autem Aſtivis Menfibus (nam eo tempore 
Poma Mandragorz ſe proferunt) Semel atque iterum in 
Muſco noſt o amabilem ac Specioſum ejus Stirpis fructum 
negligenter collocaſſem, ita Somnolentus ſum affectus, 
ut ægre ſopor excuti poſſet. Cum autem obnixe oblectarer 
Somnolentiæ, illamque excuſſiſſe conarer ægre id obtinui, 
nec rationem tanti Veterni inire potui ; tandem cum 
quaquaverſum demoviſſem Oculos, obtulit ſe a tergo 
Pomum Mandragorz, quo amoto, atque in alium locum 


tranſlato, factus ſum alacrior, atque torporem depuli, 
omnemque Olcitantiam diſcuſſi. Herbar. Bib!: Ex- 


Plicat, cap. 2. | nr” 
| Rachel 
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Rachel was of a hot Conſtitution, or to 
ſpeak more Philoſophically, ?hat the Con- 


tractions of her Solids were elevated above 
the Ballance of Nature. ——T his is all that 
can reaſonably be inferr'd, or juſtly con- 
cluded from the Calida Intemperies of Lem- 
uus, taken in its full force, and utmoſt 
extent, which, when truly conſider'd, is 
enough to overthrow his whole Hypotheſis 
(even tho* we allow that it was with Ra- 
chel as he has unagin'd) while he aſſerts 
the Narcotick Qualities of the Mandrake. 
---- You ſee, by the Hiſtory juſt now 
mention'd, how much this Plant poſſeſſeth 
all the Virtues of Opium, and conſequently 
moſt neceſſarily produce all its effects. 
What theſe would be in ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion as is here ſuppos'd, is eaſily to be ap- 
prehended by thoſe, who have been taught 
to reaſon juſtly on the Animal Oeconomy, 
or are acquainted with what one of the 
Ornaments of his Profeſſion has writ, upon 


the Nature and Modus Operandi of Medi- 


cinal Simples of this kind. — It is true, ſome 
Apology may be made for Lemnius, as he 
liv'd in an Age, wherein Philoſophy, and 
reaſoning upon juſt and indiſputable Prin- 
ciples, were hardly known. Sympathies, 
Antipathies, Occult Qualites, Subtile Mat- 
ter, and ſuch like unintelligible Jargon, 
were the Foundations upon which the 
Writers 


| 
| * 
1 
: 
. 
| 
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Writers of theſe times built and explain'd 
all the Phenomena of Nature. ---- But it 


is the peculiar Happineſs of the preſent 
Age, to ſee it ſelf reſcu'd from the Bon- 


dage of ſuch Enthuſiaſtick Principles, and 
to have Philoſophy grounded and illuſ- 
trated upon that which can only ſupport 
it, viz. Experiments carefully made, and 


Faithfully related. Had our Author been 
acquainted with the Nature of Soforrferous 


Medicines, and their ways of acting, he 


would have ſoon diſcover'd the Improba- 
bility of his Eypotheſis, and no doubt em- 
ploy'd his thoughts in purſuit of ane more 


agreeable to truth, or at leaſt, one that 


cou'd have been ſupported by better and 


more forcible arguments. 


As to that account he gives of the 


Manner, in which he was affected, with 


the Efluvia of a Mandrake- Apple, I muſt 


declare, that I have not faith enough to 


believe, that his Sleepineſs was occaſion'd 
by means of Efiluvia ariſing from it. 


There is no Man that does not find him- 


{elf at times, without any evident cauſe, 


inclinable to fall into ſuch agreeable Slum 


bers; and it is not at all unlikely to ima- 


gine, that this was the Caſe of Lemmus, 


who, recollecting what the Ancients have 
writ on the Narcotick Virtues of the Man- 
drake, immediately concluded that this 
A — L.etbargie 


3 
Lethargic Fit (as he calls it) was intirely 


owing to EHuvia ariſing from this pre- 


tended Soporiferous Apple. It muſt in- 


deed be granted, that Lemnius has the 


Authority of the Ancients in this Point, 

to produce in his Defence, but the greateſt 
Authority muſt yeild, when Experiments 
often repeated, and carefully made, ſhew 
that it has no evident grounds to ſupport 
it. We have already taken Notice of ſome 
Experiments made by Lyncæus Profeſſor 
of Botany at Rome, and by Jerrentius af- 
ter him, in order to aſcertain the Narcotick 
Qualities of the Mandrake, and after all 
their attempts, were never able to diſcover 
any of thoſe Effects, which Plants of 
the ſoporiferous kind conſtantly produce. 
And I think the Authority of theſe dili- 


gent and inquſitive Botaniſts, can't well 


be call'd in queſtion, as their Experiments 
were made in publick, in the Preſence of 
a numerous Audience, with all the Care 
and Caution imaginable. But in order to 
ſatifsy my ſelf more fully about the Nar- 
cotic, Virtues of the Mandrake, 1 made 
ſeveral Trials with the Root, 222 and 
Tincture of that, which is commonly diſ- 
tinguiſh'd into Male and Female, and tho 
it was exhibited to different Ane in 
all theſe different forms, in pretty large 

N noting enſued that could poſ- 
ſibly 
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ſibly incline us to think that the Mandrake 
* poſſeſſeth any of thoſe Properties 
reſident in Plants of the Narcotic kind. It 


would take up too much Room to inſert 
in this place the Remarks and Obſervations 
that” occur'd to me during theſe ſeveral 


Trials, otherwiſe I had ſubmitted them to 
the Judgment of the Publick at this very 
time; however you ſhall ſoon ſee them in 
the ſame order in which they were made. 

The Caſe of Deiſingius is almoſt Pa- 
rallel to that of Lemnius. He exploded 


all the different Notions that had been ſet 


on foot to ſolve the Difficulties that attend 


an Explication of that Text in Scripture 


which relates the Hiſtory of Rubens Man- 


drakes, and then gives his own Opinion in 


the following ludicrous Manner. © Sane, 
« fi nugari in re Seria eſſet Animus, di- 


<« cerem potius (Siquidem Poma Mandra- 


* gore voce Doudaim intelligenda forent) 
% Rachelem præ tædio, quod ex amplexu 


< -Mariti non conciperet Prolem, maluiſſe 


 quoque omne Deſiderium concubitus 
6e fibi perire, atque hunc in finem Poma 
ce jlla Deſideraſſe, ad extinguendos Vene- 
5e ris 1gniculos.” Faſiculus Diſſertationum 
Select. page 578. 


This is a Notion ſo very ridiculous and 


inconſiſtent, that it would be only diſtroy- | 


ing of time to beſtow one Moment in 
Confutation 
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Confutation of it, and deſerves our Regard 
upon no other account than the Oddity 
of it, for which reaſon we have given it a 
Place here. 

In ſhort, Commentators laying conſi- 
derable Streſs upon that Eagerneſ: where- 
with Rachel deſir d Children, and finding 
all Antiquity concur in aſcribing to the 


Mandrake ſuch Virtues as are capable of 


promoting Conception, have almoſt una- 


| nimouſly run into an Opinion, that Rachel 


could defire this Plant upon no other 
Account. --- It cannot be deny'd, but Ra- 
chePs Paſſion for Children had carry'd be- 
yond all the Bounds of Modeſty and De- 
corum. ---- Gzve me Children or eiſe I die, 
is a full and convincing Proof of that Sor- 
row and Diſpair into which her ſterrilit 

had thrown her; and Facob whom ſhe 
had thus unreaſonably reproach'd on that 


account, was at laſt oblig'd to give way to 
his Paſſion, and chaſtiſe her Impatience 


in the following pathetick Manner : Am 


T in Gods Place? who. bath withbeld from © 


thee the Fruit of the Womb ? Thoa Con- 


duct like this of Rachels would appear very 
prepoſterous among the Women of any 


other Nation, yet it will admit of ſome 
degree of Alleviation zmong the Fews, 
who look'd upon the Want of Iſſue as the 
heavieſt of all Curſes, And Rachel upon 


the 
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the Birth of Joſeph was ſo ſenſible of the 
great Favours the had receiv'd from the 
Bounty of Heaven, that ſhe immediately 
expreſs d her Acknowledgements in a 
Mixture of Gratitude and Tranſport, be- 
cauſe God had taken away her Reproach. 
Theſe arguments being fully weigh'd 
and conſider'd, evidently ſhew, that Com- 
mentators have egregiouſly err'd, in ex- 
plaining this Text of Scripture in the Senſe 
J have mention d. It is true, the Sep- 
tuagint have render d the Word Dudaim 
us d in the Original by the Greek Word 
Maud pe yo, but what Affinity the one has 
to the other is not as yet agreed upon 
among thoſe who are acquainted with the 
Oriental Languages. ---- All I can fay is 
this, that upon examining ſeveral Verfions 
of the Pentateuch, I find the Word Du- 
daim expreſs d by one, which in theſe dif- 
ferent Langnages ſignifies ſome delicious 
and fragrant Fruit ; which is a Circum- 
_ Rance that does not at all belong to the 
* Mandrake of the Ancients, for Dzo/cor:des 
and Pliny both affirm that it has a diſ- 
agreeable Flavour. This Conjecture is 
ſtill further confirm'd from the Song of 
Solomon (a) wherein it is .expreſly ſaid, 
the Mandrakes give @ ſmell, &c. Theſe 
are the only Places in Scripture where the 
(a) Chap. vii. Ver. 13. 


Word 
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Word Dudaim occurs in the Original, and 


if we may be allow d to alter the Tranſlation 


in one Place upon the Evidence and Au- 


thority of the other, the Senſe will be ob- 


vious, natural and plain. St. Auguſtin 
was intirely of this Opinion, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerts that Rachel did not purchaſe 


Nuben's Mandrakes in order to promote her 


Conception, but on Account of their Fra- 
grancy and Smell. (5) 

— Theſe, Sir, are the Reaſons that have 
made me d ffer in opinion from all other 
Writers on this Subject, and I think not 
without manifeſt and cogent Reaſons. 
It is true, the diſtance of Time, together 


with the Loſs of ancient Monuments of 


Learning, has render'd the Point difficult 
to be determin'd, We have loſt the 
Agyptian Botany, and the Grecian is not 
to be depended upon. Ariſtotle and Theo- 
phraſtus are the moſt ancient Botanic 


Writers they have, and Dioſcorides, who 


flouriſh'd many Years after, has in the 
Main follow'd their Steps, tho he has in 


many things improv'd upon them, ---- 
The Romans have left us nothing on the 


Subject, but what we have in Pliny, who 


ſeems to have tranſcrib'd from the Greets 
all that he has faid. It is owing to theſe 


Misfortunes that learned Men, after all 


(5) Auguſt. lib. xxii.. contra Fauſt. cap 56. EE 
1 their 


“ 
their Enquiries, have not been able to de- 
termine what kind of Plant the Mandrale 
of the Ancients really was, nor diſcover 


any Modern one analogous to it. Many 


eminent Men and learn'd Critics, have of- 


fer d their Conjectures, but none have pre- 
tended to advance any thing with abſolute 
. Certainty. ---- The famous Ludolfus (a) 
has produc'd ſeveral plauſible arguments 


to ſhew, that it is the Muſa or Maus of 


Syria. The Rabbins will have it to be the 
Feſſamin, or Lilly: Others the Pala of 
- Pliny upou account of its delicious Fruit. 
And Deuſingius (C) is at great. Pains to 
- pfove it to be a delicious kind of Melon, 
fre zuent in Syria and AÆgypt. How far 
theſe different opinions will fatisfy the 
Curious I know not, yet I think many 


Arguments might be advanc'd to prove 
their Uncertainty : However I hope that 
-I have in ſome Meaſure anſwer'd your 
requeſt, apd if you think that I have 
treated the Subject With any tolerable 
degree of accuracy, I give you full 
liberty to diſpoſe of it as you think 
proper, being indifferent about the Cen- 
ſure of the World, whilſt I meet with 
the Approbation of a Perſon of your emi- 
nent Merit among the Learned. I am &c 


(ba) Comment. in Hiſt, Ethiop. page 141. 


(S Faſcicul. Diſſert. de Dudaim. 
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